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The South African Outlook 


Break out into duty and I pledge you you will 


soon break out into song. 
J. R. Mott. 


* * <a * 
The Price of Maize. 

So the price of maize is to be the same as it was last year, 
i.e. 21/3 a bag. Most people will be of the opinion that it 
is a good deal higher tham it should be, but at any rate we 
can congratulate the Minister concerned that he has re- 
sisted the very strong pressure brought to bear on him 
from agricultural unions and other sources to raise.it by 
anything from three to five shillings. He could hardly 
show complete disregard of the estimates prepared by the 
Government’s Division of Economics and Marketing 
which gave the average cost of production on the Trans- 
vaal high veld as 13/6 a bag, and in the Western Orange 
Free State, (where the ground yield is reckoned at 5.9 
bags a morgen as against 9.8 in the Transvaal), at 14/3. 
He has assented to increased prices for other grains but 
has refused any advance on the one that matters most. 

It is very difficult to escape the conviction that the 
Marketing Act of some years ago has served to enhance 
very considerably the earnings of the big farmers at the 
expense of the poorest sections of the population, without 
bringing any great benefit to the small farmer. One may 
surmise that the big men did not really expect to gain any 
increase in the maize price this year, but felt that they 
must put up a heavy barrage lest it should come down— as 
we believe it should. At any rate the 21/3 figure was 
rewarding enough last year to result in an increase of a 


quarter of a million acres under maize this year. It will, 
of course, be argued that 21/3 is a poor price in comparison 
with what is given in other countries, for in Rhodesia it is 
30/- and in the Americas a good deal more. But it doesn’t 
help the case very much to hold up these figures without 
putting alongside the figures for cost of production. 

The promise of a bumper crop this year has evoked an 
intriguing suggestion from the Johannesburg Chamber of 
Commerce. It has the support of some members of 
Parliament and is surely deserving of consideration by the 
Government. This is that South African farmers should 
be allowed to take advantage of world prices to a certain 
extent by exporting up to 5,000,000 bags at a net realisa- 
tion of 40/- a bag, provided that the 10,000,000 or more 
normally marketed in the Union are sold at 15/- a bag. 
This would give the producer an average return of not less 
and perhaps more than the 21/3 now fixed. Furthermore 
it would help greatly in solving the very considerable 
difficulties arising from our lack of storage facilities and of 
bags, (for export maize would be railed and shipped in 
bulk). In the abnormal circumstances of today, and in 
view of the very pressing need for a major reduction in the 
food costs of the African people, this proposal to take 
advantage of our surplus in an unusual and at other times 
less commendable way, certainly merits careful considera- 
tion. What a contribution it would be towards easing the 
present grievous strain of life for millions of our people if 
the price of maize could really be brought down to 15/-. 

* * * * 
Redcol. 

Mr. Mushet is undoubtedly earning the commendation 
of the ordinary citizen for his scheme to do something 
practical to reduce the cost of living. He makes no claim 
that he is dealing with this intensely difficult and intricate 
problem as a whole, but at least he has taken hold of it at 
one fairly important point, clothing, and has produced 
and brought into action in a short space of time a plan full 
of promise within its avowedly limited scope. And he has 
been successful beyond expectation in securing the sup- 
port of Commerce, There has been plenty of criticism 
and belittlement of his effort; he has been repeatedly 
assured that its results will be negligible. But he deserves 
the credit of really doing something practical in a sphere 
where it is possible. No doubt he knows as well as any- 
body that clothing is quite a minor expense as compared 
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with food or rent and rates, but in those directions, as 


things are in South Africa, he is up against the difficulty 
that his authority does not run there. Take the major 
matter of food. Prices here are controlled by the various 
Marketing Boards with which we have loaded ourselves. 
Our legislation today vests the fixing of food prices in what 
has been termed ‘that formidable alliance of. primary 
producers and bureaucrats which is conjured up by the 
words ‘ Marketing Act.’”’ As a result the ratio of agricul- 
tural prices to those of other commodities in the Union is 
higher than it has ever been. The cost of housing, cloth- 
ing, fuel and all other services has risen phenomenally 
during and since the war, but thanks to the policy which 
the primary producers have successfully imposed on 
certain sections of the government, the cost of food has 
risen still more. And it goes on rising ; witness the recent 
increase in the price of beef and the higher prices fixed for 
' grains other than maize, while, ominously, other Control 
Boards are reported to be very active. It would seem 
that some highly skilled and far more disinterested authority 
is required for the purpose of estimating the costs of the 
primary producer. 
of living should surely be organised as a whole, with special 
reference to the generous contributions of the various 
Boards towards its continual inflation. Perhaps the 
Redcol effort, limited as it is, may have some effect upon 
the mentality of the Control Boards, though it is difficult to 
be very sanguine on this point. One of our leading dailies, 
the Rand Daily Mail, has expressed the mind of the aver- 
age consumer very well. ‘‘One way and another, the 
present moment seems hardly the happiest or the most 
opportune for Control Boards to press for higher food 
prices. In the eleven years that the Marketing Act has 
been law producers have done very well ; in fact it would 
be hard to recall any other equivalent period when they 
were quite so prosperous. They could reasonably shoulder 
some of the burden, therefore, that has for so long been 
borne by the consumers. All that is needed is for the 
Control Boards to become imbued with a little of the 
Redcol spirit.” 
* * * * 

The Police and the Africans. 

We welcome most heartily the wise and determined 
efforts now being made by officers in command of the 
South African Police to improve relations between their 
force and the African people. It is probable that the 
intense and often unreasoning animosity with which the 
police are regarded by Africans is not realised by the 
general public, but it has long been obvious to the authori- 
ties, and they are determined to do their utmost to dis- 
solve it. To this end senior officers are being sent from 
time to time to address important meetings of Native 
representatives and to discuss the situation frankly with 
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More than that, the assault on the cost: 
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them. On such occasions they plead for co-operation in 


the place of hostility and claim with justice that the posi- — 


tion of a police officer is that of guide, philosopher and 
friend to all law-abiding citizens. To many embittered 
Africans, particularly in the towns, who have had experience 
of rough and even brutal treatment at thé hands of raw and 
unsympathetic constables having no sense or resourceful- 
ness in dealing with the African public, or who have had 
horrible experiences in connection with savagely conducted 
night raids, this will probably seem nothing but the crudest 
eye-wash ; but the police authorities are really in earnest 


about the matter and are going to the root of it by revising — 


the whole system of-training for both Europeans and 
Non-Europeans alike. The subject of race relations in 
regard to the Non-Europeans has become one of the most 
important subjects in the initial training of recruits, while 
for those who are already on service periodic lectures are 
given at all the larger stations. Furthermore a general 
knowledge test on race relations is now included in all 
promotion examinations, with a list of books and depart- 
mental reports dealing with Native problems prescribed 
for preliminary study. There is little doubt that the day 
of rough-neck police methods with law-abiding Africans 
is passing. With reasonable confidence and co-operation 
it is certain that the activities of the gangster and thug, 
from which, be it remembered, Africans suffer far more 
than Europeans, will shortly be brought to an end. 
* * * * 

Cancellation of Pass Exemptions. 

The Department of Native Affairs is anxious that Natives 
should fully realise that certificates and letters of exemp- 
tion from the Union’s pass laws are of great value and that 
they are cancelled only on the order of the Minister of 
Native Affairs or the Governor-General, says a letter from 


the Under-Secretary of Native Affairs to the Johannesburg 


Joint Council of Africans and Europeans, which had 
questioned the procedure followed in cancelling exemp- 
tions. 

The holder is given every opportunity of showing cause 
why his exemption should not be cancelled, and a circular 
is being sent to all district officers instructing them that 
any Native whose exemption it is proposed to cancel 
should be informed that he may submit a written state- 
ment for transmission to the Minister or the Governor- 
General and also appear in person to show cause why his 
certificate or letter should not be cancelled. . 

“Native commissioners are enjoined if possible to 


interview such a Native personally,” continues the letter, — 
which adds that in the last five years only forty-seven | 
certificates of exemption were cancelled. A total of | 


seventy-five Natives, or .15 per cent of the total number 


exempted, were deprived of their exemptions up to the end 
of 1947, 


Z 


| 
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Agricultural Clubs for African Youths. 


Several years ago the idea of agricultural clubs for boys 
was imported from the United States to South Africa. 
Under the guidance of special officers of the Union Agri- 
cultural Department such clubs have been in action all 
over the country amongst Europeans, and not long ago 
our newspapers carried the story of how a young member 
of one of these clubs in the Transvaal had established the 
record mealie crop yield of seventy two bags of maize from 
one morgen, It is an excellent move, therefore, that these 
clubs have now been started for African boys. Here is an 
unrivalled method of agricultural education which will 
contribute much to the establishment of effective methods 
of farming in the Reserves. The Ginsberg Agricultural 
Club, in the Ginsberg Township near King William’s 
Town, has the honour of being the pioneer and has already 
enrolled more than forty boys of from eight to eighteen 
vears of age. Clubs for European boys are subsidised by 
the Union Education Department and it is hoped that 
similar assistance will be forthcoming for the African clubs. 
A spontaneous gift of £10 by the British Kaffrarian Bank 
Society gave this first club an encouraging start with its 
finances. It is hoped shortly to find quarters for the Club 
where a regular programme of activities can be carried on 
and it is also very wisely proposed to accept girls as 
members as soon as adequate facilities are available for 
them. Under the expert and enthusiastic guidance of 
officers of the Native Affairs agricultural staff and the Edu- 
cation Departments there is a great future before the new 
enterprise. 

* * * * 
Adult Education and International Understanding : 

One of the most hopeful items in the varied programme 
of UNESCO is its endeavour to encourage the focussing 
of a larger part of Adult Education activities all over the 
world on International Understanding. During the 
present year it is pursuing this end by :— 

1. convening a conference for leaders in Adult Educa- 
tion on Adult Education for International Under- 
standing ; 

2. disseminating information on new techniques and 
methods in Adult Education ; 


3. producing, in conjuction with Adult Education 


leaders, materials on international affairs suitable for 
adaptation and extensive use by Adult Education 
study groups. 
_ The main subjects to be treated by the suggested con- 
ference will be: 


(1) The contributions of Adult Education to Inter- 
‘national Understanding; (To what extent does 
Adult Education as it exists in the world to-day con- 
tribute to International Understanding ?: How can a 
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larger part of Adult Education programmes be focus- 
sed on International Understanding ?) 

(2) New Adult Education methods and techniques of 
producing friendly ideas concerning other peoples ; 

(3) Unesco’s role in the production of materials on 
international affairs for adult study groups ; 

(4) The need for international co-operation between 
leaders in Adult Education and the possibilities of 
establishing an international organisation for Adult 
Education. 

Unesco will be responsible for all material preparations 
for the conference and, assisted by experts, will prepare 
documents for discussion at the conference. The partici- 
pants will be selected in consultation with Member States. 
The United Nations, the Specialised Agencies of the 
United Nations and international non-governmental 
organisations in the field of Adult Education will be asked 
to. send observers. It is hoped that Member States will 
submit reports on their experience in relation to the items 
of the agenda, and the non-governmental organisations 
will be asked to submit reports on, their past and future 
contributions to inter-national co-operation in Adult 
Education. The reports of the participants will give a 
survey of existing Adult Education activities as a means 
of promoting International Understanding. The dis- 
cussions will, it is hoped, produce suggestions that will 
help to shape Unesco’s programme in Adult Education. 
The conference will furthermore speed up the spreading 
of the knowledge of the most efficient methods and will be 
the starting-point of an organised international co-opera- 
tion between Adult Education leaders, either through the 
Unesco Secretariat or through a new international asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. 

* * * ( * 
Salute to the Huguenots. 

In the unveiling last month at Fransch Hoek of an 
impressive memorial erected to commemorate the arrival 
in South Africa of the Huguenot refugees two hundred 
and fifty years ago, South Africa has paid pious tribute to 
an element grafted into its racial make-up which contri- 
buted to the national strength in a measure out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers. That these immigrants of the 
seventeenth century were people of staunch religious faith 
and courage, was evidenced by their determination to face 
the perilous unknown rather than surrender their beliefs, 
Happily for South Africa they were also men and women 
of skill and culture. Despite the fact that under the 
Dutch East India Company they were subjected to severe 
pressure towards assimilation with the older but generally, 
less cultured settlers from the Netherlands, their Gallic 
toughness and industry, together with their skill at adapt- 
ing themselves to their unfamiliar environment, combined 
to win them a place in the story of the Cape which is so 
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rightly recognised today with pride and gratitude. In 
official and social life, in the professions, in agriculture 
and handicrafts. of many kinds they soon began to exert an 
enriching influence that did much to counter with gracious- 
ness the crudities of the time. Their influence in the 
Dutch Church has been incalculably beneficent. In every 
sphere of life their names—de Villiers, du Toit, Malan, 
- Fouche and a host of others—shine through the pages of 
the South African story. They lost their distinctive 
national identity, it is true, but in the best possible way 
they live on among us. 
* * * * 

Recent Appointments. 

Of interest to many of our readers will be two appoint- 
ments which have been announced recently. 

Mr. Quintin Whyte has been commissioned to succeed 
Mr. Rheinallt Jones as director of the Institute of Race 
Relations, after acting in the position for some months. 
Mr. Whyte passed with distinction through St. Andrew’s 
and Cambridge Universities into the Indian Civil Service, 
where he served on the staff of Lord Hailey when he was 
Governor of the United Provinces. From there he came 
to South Africa and taught for some years at Healdtown 
and Lovedale. In 1944 he joined the staff of the Institute 
of Race Relations as assistant to the Director whom he 
now succeeds. He brings to his arduous and immensely 
significant task great abilities and determination, and there 
can be no doubt that he will make a most valuable contri- 
bution to the important services which the Institute is 


rendering to South Africa. 


* = * * 


Mr. Douglas Miller, who has been Director of Educa- 
tion in the Basutoland Administration since the end of 
1945, has been transferred in the same capacity to Nyasa- 
land and Mr. F. H. Pickett has been appointed as his 
successor. The choice is an excellent one and has been 
warmly welcomed throughout the Territory. Mr Pickett 
was born in Basutoland, so that he knows both country 
and people intimately. After several years as an Inspector 
of Schools he became the first principal of the Basutoland 
High School in 1939. From there he was seconded during 
the later years of the war to take charge of the educational 
work among the troops from the High Commission Ter- 
ritories in the North, a position which he filled with great 
distinction. On his return from North Africa he became 
Senior Education Officer in Basutoland and now takes 
charge of the Department which he has served so well for 
many years. Few men in the sub-continent have a 
sounder knowledge of African education. 

* *% * * 
The Friend of the Lepers. 

Recently there passed to his rich reward the Rev. Frank 

Oldrieve, leaving behind him a long and altogether admir- 
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able record of service in the interests of lepers. After a 
period of work in the Congo with the Baptist Missionary 
Society, he went to India, and it was there that he was 
attracted to the special service which claimed his later 
years. In addition to this he held pastorates in various 
Baptist and Presbyterian churches in’ New Zealand, the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia. Indifferent health was 
not permitted to be any deterrent in the work on behalf of 
others so much more stricken, and in his closing years he 
was successful in securing very considerable financial 
support for the Mission to Lepers in Africa. During last 
year’s visit to Rhodesia His Majesty the King discussed 
with him the work being done for lepers and later sent 
him a personal subscription. Mr. Oldrieve was in Swazi- 
land in connection with his beloved work when his call 
came, so that he died, as he would have wished, cn active 
service. The number of sufferers who thank God for him 
is legion. 2 
* * * * 

University Bursary for a Non-European woman. 

A bursary for study for a university degree in Social 
Science, covering four years’ board and tuition at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, for a Non-European 
woman, has been provided by the Johannesburg branch 
of the Association of University Women. This admirable 
plan was adopted some years ago, but no suitable candidate 


has hitherto been forthcoming. Now, however, one has © 


been found in the person of Miss Edith Thokozile Hla- 
tshwayo, of Ermelo, matriculated teacher and sports 
mistress at St. Peter’s School, Crown Mines, Sunday 
School teacher, Guider and choir leader. The Associa- 
tion of University Women is to be congratulated on a 
fine and imaginative investment, an admirable way of 
expressing gratitude for the privileges they have themselves 
enjoyed. 
* * * * 

Outlets for educated Natives. 

The need for Natives to be employed, particularly at 
post offices and railway stations, to serve Natives is urged 
by the Johannesburg Joint Council of Europeans and 
Africans in its annual report. 


Such a measure, it states, would facilitate efficient and 
courteous service and provide outlets for educated Natives 
in graded posts—outlets which the colour bar denied them. 
In 1946, thirty-five Native matriculants applied for jobs 
in the Department of Posts and Telegraphs and only six 
were employed. Conditions at ticket offices in most large 
urban centres, as well as in Nativetownships, are becoming 
worse and there is appalling congestion at peak hours. 
Attempts to have Natives employed at such stations and in 
post offices are, therefore, being pursued. 

* * * * 
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| AMSTERDAM 1948 
The first Constituent Assembly of the World Council of Churches 


From Edinburgh 1910 to Amsterdam 1948 


Dr. John R. Mott 


HE World Missionary Conference, held in Edinburgh 
1910, marks the beginning of one of the most import- 

ant advances in the recent centuries of the drawing together 
of the Christian communions of the world. There had 
been other notable world gatherings of the World mission- 
ary forces, such as the one held in New York in 1854, in 
connection with the visit of Alexander Duff to America, 
the conference in Liverpool in 1860, the one in London in 
1878, and the more significant one also in London in 1888, 
and, likewise, the great assembly in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, in the spring of 1900, attended by nearly 2,000 
Christian workers from all over the world. There had 
also been occasional significant gatherings of the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance and the series of international con- 
ferences of the Young Men’s Christian Association, but 
the great and representative assembly held in Edinburgh 
in the year 1910 was in a class by itself. In number of 
delegates and in wide geographical representation this 
conference holds the leading positi n. More important 
still was its scope and the thoroughness of the preparatory 
processes. For the’ first time the membership was con- 
fined to officially appointed delegates from recognised 
organisations determined on a principle of proportion. 
Closely associated with the basis of membership was the 
determination of the character of the conference. The 
earlier conferences had been chiefly great demonstrations 
fitted to inform, educate and impress. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the time had now come for a more earnest study 
of the world-wide Christian enterprise, and, that, without 
neglecting the popular demonstrational uses of such a 
gathering, the first aim should be to make the conference 
as far as possible a consultative assembly. ‘The decisions 
as to the constitution and character of the conference in- 
volved a new line of preparation. What was now in view 
was no longer a local demonstration but in reality an inter- 
national school of study and counsel. To this end an 
international committee was appointed which, two years 
in advance of the conference, held a preparatory consulta- 
tion for several days’ duration. Eight subjects were selected 
for inquiry and study by representative commissions 
which reported to the conference. It was agreed that each 
commission consist of twenty members and that the chair- 
man of each commission should guide its procedure and 
have the final decision on all questions which might arise. 


The membership of each commission was divided into 
two parts, one for the Christian forces on each side of the 
Atlantic. ‘The personnel of each commission was made up 
of the outstanding leaders with reference to the subject 
under investigation. 

The Edinburgh Conference performed but one legisla- 
tive act and that was highly significant, namely the creation 
of what was known as the Continuation committee, and 
which at the end of the First World War evolved into what 
has become known as the World Missionary Council. 
Another notable development, traceable to the Edinburgh — 
assembly and its outreach, was the evolution of two signi- 
ficant movements—one known as the Committee on Life 
and Work of the Churches, which held a great conference 
at Stockholm in 1925 ; and the other the World Conference 
of Faith and Order (Doctrine and Polity), of the Churches, 
which held its first conference in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
in 1927. These two gatherings were attended by very 
representative and influential bodies of leaders of the 
various Protestant Commissions. There were present 
also representatives of nearly all of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. Each of these two bodies brought together a 
large, widely representative and influential representation 
of leaders of the various Christian communions. Each of 
these gatherings proved to be truly creative, calling into 
being new agencies and issuing in fruitful and important 
processes of research and means of united, constructive 
action on the part of the Christian communions concerned. 
The wide ramification of the initiatives and forward- 
looking measures of united Christian action were most 
impressive. In sharing these we are not unmindful of 
many an initiative traceable to these gatherings which, 
through lack of leadership and adequate financial backing, 
fell short of realizing the original plans and expectations. 

Notwithstanding the inevitable reactions in the period 
following the First World War, these two consultations 
abounded in fresh ecumenical visions and truly creative 
energy. We have in mind not only such vital initiatives 
as the Stockholm and Lausanne meetings, but also the 
even greater and more creative gatherings of the World 
Missionary Council held on the Mount of Olives at Jeru- 
salem in 1928, and at Tambaram, Madras, India, in 
1938-39. It would be difficult to overstate the marvellous 
unifying power of the fellowship and sharing on the part 
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of the many leaders of the Older and Younger Churches 


at these truly creative gatherings. During this remark- 
able decade there took place a number of unofficial group 
meetings with leaders and members of the so-called Faith 
and Order and Life and Work groups of the Churches, also 
joint conferences of the Older and Younger Churches. It 
was my priceless privilege to be a member of several of 
these informal conferences, and I recall vividly these 
intimate, unhurried consultations. These group meetings 
led up to the ever memorable gathering at Westfield 
College in London in 1937, attended by nearly one hundred 
representatives of the Faith and Order and the Life and 
Work Movements, also by representatives of the Older 
and Younger Churches. Archbishop Temple, as a rule, 
presided throughout these gatherings. This, in turn, led 
up to the two historic gatherings—the one on Life and 
Work of the Churches at Oxford University in July, 1937, 
followed by the one on Faith and Order (Doctrine and 
Polity) of the Churches at Edinburgh in August, 1937. 
Each of these never-to-be-forgotten conferences was 
attended by over 300 leaders, lay and clerical, of the Pro- 
testant communion the world over, and also by members 
of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, and with some member, 
of the Church of Rome as listeners. 

These two conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh led to 
a practically unanimous conclusion to establish a World 
Council of Churches. Each of these bodies appointed 
seven members and seven alternates to a Committee of 
Fourteen. Then followed a brief meeting in London, of 


the members appointed at Oxford and Edinburgh, where 


it was decided to come together the following year, 1938, 
at Utrecht, Holland, together with counsellors from various 
Churches which had decided to organise a World Council 
of Churches, and also representatives of various ecumeni- 
cal Christian movements, such’ as the ‘International 
Missionary: Council, the World’s Student Christian Fede- 
ration, the Young:Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and certain denomination- 
al alliances. This representative body spent the days at 
Utrecht in drafting a suggested Constitution for the pro- 
posed World Council of Churches. The hope and plan 
had been to bring the World Council into being within a 
year or two following the Utrecht meeting. Very import- 
ant and necessary meetings of the Committee of Fourteen 
and of various groups followed, but the oncoming of the 
Second World War inevitably deferred the official launch- 
ing of the World Council. In the years that then elapsed, 
1938 to 1946, many sectional meetings took place (the 
North American group alone, in this period, held upward 
of twenty meetings, and the groups of British and Conti- 
nental members, likewise, kept in close touch in frequent 
consultations). In the last two years meetings of the 
Provisional Committee have been held in Geneva and in 
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Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 

_ In the ten years which have elapsed since ae Utrecht 
meeting, although this period has included the terrible and 
literally world-wide convulsion of the Second World War, 
and the like tragic post-war period, wonderful and almost 
unbelievable progress has been made toward the realisa-~_ 
tion of the high purpose of the creation of the World 
Council of Churches. In this impossibly difficult and 
fateful period, over 130 different Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches have, after thorough consideration, 
voted in their ecclesiastical bedies to enter the proposed 
World Council of Churches. This number includes all 
but two or three of the largest Protestant communions in 
the world, practically all Anglican Churches, a number of 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, and many churches of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and the Pacific island world. It 
should be emphasised that this remarkable development 
is due to the far-sighted planning and diligent action of the 
officers of the Provisional Committee and the effective 
cooperation of various necessary groups of members of 
the Provisional Committee and of the Administrative 
Committee. : 

Equally remarkable have been the constructive services 
rendered by the Provisional Committee and its Executive 
officers, in this impossible time of world-wide upheaval, in 
launching and conducting constructive programmes of 
relief and reconstruction. . It would be difficult to overstate 
the wide range and value of the Cbhristlike ministry on 
behalf of the millions of refugees and displaced multitudes 
in Europe and also of prisoners of war. Appreciative 
reference should also be made to the far-reaching import- 
ance of the Study Department of the World Council and 
of the other constructive services in preparation for the 
Assembly in Amsterdam next autumn for the actual 
launching: of the World Council. 

One of the most remarkable and reassuring facts is that © 
even in the pathway of the unparalleled upheavals and 
suffering of the past decade, there has been such an un- 
equalled overcoming of divisive forces and such a drawing 
together of the Christians of many names. The World 
Council of Churches in no sense seeks to dominate or 
control the Churches but to serve them and to bring their 
distinctive and united contributions and influence to bear 
upon the unsolved problems of the present fateful hour. 

-It is highly desirable that those responsible for the selec- 
tion and appointment of the regular or voting delegates of 
each of the constituent Churches, which have voted to join 
the World Council, give this vital matter their best atten- 
tion to the end that most highly qualified men and women 
be appointed for the carrying through to a successful issue 
of this most important work of Christian statesmanship in 
the modern centuries of the life of the Church. 


| 
i 
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Il 
The Composition of the Assembly 


The Rev. Herbert Newell, Assistant General Secretary World Council of Churches. 


HE Assembly which will meet in Amsterdam at the 
New Church on Sunday afternoon August 22nd, is an 
Assembly of the Churches as such. In this way it is differ- 
ent from the other remarkable conferences which have 
been held since the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 
1910. The meeting at Tambaram in 1938 looked at the 
Church’s missionary task. The gatherings at Stockholm 
and Oxford considered the great issues involved as the 
Church confronts the community and the State in these 
times. 

At Amsterdam, however, they will be meeting as “a 
fellowship of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour.” They meet on that basis, 
and they meet to form themselves into a World Council of 
Churches in the faith that their common Lord will use this 
new instrument for His own purposes as Lord of the 
Church. 

After the common worship, one of the first acts of the 
gathering will be to constitute itself the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. This name will not be 
lightly adopted. About one hundred and fifty different 
Churches will be represented there that day. ‘The number 
itself is impressive, but even more important is the process 
of recent events which has brought them together. 

The invitation to come to this Assembly has gone out 
from a Committee of Fourteen, which is made up of seven 
persons selected by each of the two movements of Life 
and Work and Faith and Order. And it was sent in the 
first instance to those Churches which had already been 
participating in the work of these two movements. Many 
of these Churches have thus already behind them a history 
of united enquiry and fellowship in the quest for truth, 
both in faith and in action. This is important to 
remember. 

The Assembly has not come together on any hasty 
impulse. It is rightly felt as the inevitable climax of a 
two-fold process of unity which has for a generation won 
the support of the Churches, and has engaged the best 
thought of their leaders. It was originally planned by 
these two movements as carrying on to the inevitable next 
stage the work that both movements had been doing. For 
it was recognised that the work along the lines of Life and 
Work could no longer be done effectively without raising 
questions about the Christian belief which were the grounds 
for the Churches’ action. Similarly, the Faith and Order 
enquiry could not be confined to theological discussion. 
Delicate matters of adjustment were necessary if the two 


ways of approaching unity were to work together. But 
everyone knew that they must learn from each other, and 
recognise that basically their aim was one, the unity and 
vitalization of the Churches. 

This is the first thing to recollect about the compositicn 
of the Assembly. It meets as the continuation to a new 
phase of two well established movements, with already wide 
experience, and claiming support in their own right. 

But the Assembly is something more than an amalgama- 
tion of Life and Work and Faith and Order. It will mark 
both a further stage of a process which has been going on 
since 1910, and also a new beginning, And this is be- 
cause of several new features which make Amsterdam 
ditferent. 

For one thing a considerable number cf Churches will 
be at the Assembly which were at none of the earlier con- 
ferences. This applies particularly to “‘ younger’’ Churches 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The Provisional 
Committee has included invitations to these Churches at 
the express desire of the World Conference of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council held at Tambaram at the end 
of 1938. It was on the recommendations of this Con- 
ference that a Joint Committee should be set up to study 
questions which were the mutual interest of both the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches. It is this Joint Committee which has sug- 
gested the names of Churches in the mission field, which 
had reached autonomy and maturity such that they could 


join with the Churches of Europe, America, the Orthodox 


World and the Dominions, in the World Council. At the 
time of writing there are eighteen Churches which will be 
represented at the Assembly from these parts of the world, 
and it is expected that before the Assembly some others 
will have had time to accept the invitations already sent to 
them. 

The presence of these Churches brings a new factor 
into the Assembly. Many of them have lived through 
deep experiences in the last years, when, cut off from their 
missionary leaders and from much of the foreign support 
that they depended upon, they grew in self-dependence 
and in a sense of their mission. Many of them are now 
facing with courage and adaptability new political condi- 
tions caused by the withdrawal of the Western powers 
from control in Asia, and the new policies of nationalist 
governments. ‘They are beginning to contribute their 
own point of view in theological thinking. Their full 
participation in the Assembly alone makes a new factor of 
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great significance, not only for the meetings themselves, 
but also for all plans for the World Council. 

Another reason why the Assembly will have a special 
character of its own is the fact that the World Council has 
already been forced to have a provisional, yet active, exist- 
ence without waiting for the Assembly which is to give it 
birth. And these activities have had inevitable effects 
upon the Churches, influencing their attitude to each other 
and to the whole conception of what a World Council of 
Churches can and should be. 

When the Provisional Committee was set up in 1938, 
the first Assembly was planned for three years later, and a 
temporary Staff and Office was set up with the primary 
task of preparing for this Assembly. The Assembly of 
course was postponed, and this temporary machinery 
had to adapt itself to a situation quite different from what 
was envisaged. In particular, in the terrible chaos and 
suffering in the churches of Europe after the war, it was 
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impossible to avoid the responsibility of bringing to their 
help the aid that the churches of other parts of the world 
were longing to give for helping these churches to recon- 
stitute their own activity and witness. And ‘‘ the quality 
of mercy blesses him that gives and him that takes ; therein 
The Reconstruction Department 
and its co-relatives in the work for Prisoners of War, and 
for Refugees, have knitted the Churches together, have 
shown what the ecumenical movement might mean, in a — 
way that is bound to have a vivid effect upon the whole 
Assembly. Already many of the Churches which will 
mect at Amsterdam, separated by centuries of ignorance 
of one another and of deep divisions of theological think- 
ing and ways of worship, have come to know each other as 
brothers believing in a common creed. ‘There will be a 
warmth about this meeting, which, if it grows into the full 
flower of Christian charity, will be one of the great signs of 
hope for a true World Council of Churches. 


III 
The Work of the Assembly 


The Rev. John Foster, D.D., University of Glasgow 


66 "THE Assembly has begun.”’ This seemingly prema- 
ture announcement came from headquarters at 
Geneva months ago. So it can hardly be wrong ! 

Thirteen to fourteen hundred people, about one-third 
of them voting delegates, will meet at Amsterdam next 
August. They will represent about a hundred and forty 
member Churches and come from over forty different lands 
“Tt sounds like Noah’s Ark,” said some one, ‘a few of 
every kind.” Like the Ark, we may add, it belongs to a 
time when the rain has descended and the floods come, 
and when men are asking if the house can stand. With so 
great a mixture and such critical questions, can the 
Assembly be expected to have the answers in a mere fort- 
night ? 

“The Assembly has begun ”’ in the sense that thinking 
has been going on for two years. Of course when the 
Assembly meets it will be competent to fix its own 
subjects, but at such a time as this it will be strange if any 
of the themes, chosen by the Study Department, and 
worked over by four Commissions in this preparatory 
period, should not be central in its concern. So we have 
to think not of two weeks’ deliberation, but of two years of 
shared study, crowned by these two weeks of our coming 
together. 

The theme chosen is ‘“‘Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.’ It is the age-long antithesis. St. Paul set it 
out under the headings, Sin and Grace. St. Augustine 
wrote in the fifth century, when his world was going to 


pieces, about ‘‘ the earthly city which shall not be ever- 
lasting,’ but his book was entitled Concerning the City of 
God. We too start with that which shall endure. Com- 
mission I. has taken the subject “‘ The Universal Church 
in God’s Design.”’ The question is, What has the Church 
to do with the world of 1948?, In our different Com- 
munions we interpret differently the Bible doctrine of the 
Church. In some places we find the ‘‘ disorder” of the 
world invading the Church; in others we welcome signs 
of renewal in the Church’s life, Against this background 
of defeat, and of elements of victory within defeat, what 
shall we say of the new World Council and of God’s design 
for it? 

Commission II’s subject is ‘“‘ The Church’s Witness to 
God’s Design.”’ It turns to the Biblical basis of Evange- 
lism, and then to the challenge of our day, when other 
gospels claim a hearing, western society has lost the reli- 
gion which once held it together, and when, as some would 
say, the Church that we see about us is still only partly 
Christian. Illustrating popular thought more clearly 
than a learned dissertation is a collection of pithy sayings, 
axioms of the modern man: We all know this English 
one, ‘‘I couldn’t care less;’’ here is a French one, “ If 
there is a God I don’t congratulate Him.’’ As well as this 
revealing background, there are samples of modern Eva- 
ngelism both within Christendom and without. Here 
again throughout is the sense of need for renewal. 

Commission IIT takes up ‘‘ The Church and the Dis- 
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order of Society.” It has received diagnoses of disorder 
from Africa, America, Asia, Europe—and from Russia. 
How can one live a constructive life in a ruin? How can 
one be a man in a machine age? How far is the Church 
itself caught up in the evils of the time, and where does it 
show effective counter to them? As they ask what the 
strategy of the Church should be with regard to society 
and economics and culture, again there rises that deeper 
question of the Church’s need for new power. 

Commission IV differs from the rest in being, not a 
mere ad hoc creation, but the Permanent Commission on 
International Affairs under the World Council. The 
subject here is “The Church and International Affairs.’ 
The world, trembling over the edge of the Atomic Age, 
may have ears to hear what the Spirit saith to the Churches, 
if in the din we can indeed hear and pass on His word. 

Documents produced by these four Commissions will 
be in the hands of all delegates to Amsterdam in a few 
week’s time. When the Assembly meets, the Commis- 
sion will be merged in the four Sections (in subject exactly 
corresponding, but in membership much larger) into 
which all delegates will be divided. The study, which 
the Commissions began, the Sections will use as back- 
ground, to their own findings. Through these findings, 
it is hoped, the Assembly may be able to speak a word to 
the Churches, and, through the Churches, a word which 
will not be lost on the world. 

Some are sceptical of committee work and ask, “Is it 
thus that one sees the working of God’s Spirit ?”” Experi- 
ence alone can provide an answer, and after my own 
experience on one of the Commissions I dare not answer 
No. A brief description of the Commission at work may 
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be my best contribution: Often we were refreshed by 
the matching of wits. Whether it is a Socratic dialogue, 
an eighteenth century coffee-house, or a twentieth century 
Brains Trust, there is little in human conduct more truly 
refreshing. For example, one member said, ‘Modern 
life is so regulated, that man cannot see God for the 
machine.” A British delegate retorted, ‘My rations 
come through Whitehall. Elijah was fed by a raven. In 
both cases it’s possible to overlook the Almighty.” Some- 
times it was not wits, but the momentary revealing of the 
deeper suffering, and correspondingly deeper religious 
apprehension, than some of us had known. I recall a 
Dutch woman saying quietly, “‘ If I had not been a Chris- 
tian, knowing that Dutch and German together stand in 
need of forgiveness before God, I could not have met a 
German again. There is pardon with God and so recon- 
ciliation between us.” But there was something else. 
Most impressive of all about this collective thinking was 
what happened when we differed. We did not whittle 
down our decisions to a residue of common agreement. 
Rather I seemed to feel cross-currents carrying us now 
this way, now that, in an ascending spiral, to a point above 
our differences. “If that can happen at Amsterdam. . 

It is perhaps harder to imagine it. There will be 
greater numbers in the Section, and many with no previous 
experience of this ecumenical give-and-take. On the 
other hand, the greater gathering will be a time of greater 
enthusiasm, and openness to the possibility of inspiration. 
Those unused to such working together may well feel that 
here is a new way opening before them, the way by which 
God is leading on His People to more worthy ee 
expression of One Holy Church. 


The Report of the Native Laws Commission 


ARELY has the report of any commission been awaited 

, quite so eagerly. Its terms of reference covered 
matters of really paramount importance to the future of 
South Africa, which have long been clamouring for urgent 
consideration and action. Its personnel was shrewdly 
selected and its leadership entrusted to a man of brilliant 
and varied gifts, with the unique experience behind him 
of having been Minister of Native Affairs in a former 
government, the major part of which now forms the official 
Opposition in Parliament. The qualifications of the other 
members were in each case disitnguished and in combina- 
tion ensured that they were a very representative team. 
There was a prominent farmer from the Orange Free 
State, a former Attorney-General from the Transvaal, a 
retired Chief Native Commissioner, who had at one time 
been Director of Native Labour on the Witwatersrand, 
and, lastly, an expert on the Native Areas Act, who was 
Manager of the Native Affairs Department of the Durban 


Municipality. Thus Farming, Justice, Native Adminis 
tration and Urban Conditions were all represented by 
experienced men. 

Their enquiry was well planned and conducted with 
patience and thoroughness. It brought before them re- 
presentatives of every imaginable point of view regarding 
the African, his past and his present, his hopes and his 
hardships, his abilities and his alleged lack of them, his 
progress and his deterioration, his status in the South 
African community and his dissatisfaction with it, his 
aspirations towards the European way of life and his 
supposed menace to its continuance in the sub-continent, 
should he ever achieve it completely. 

And now that their agreed findings are before us, we do 
not hesitate to describe them as of the first value. Eschew- 
ing the sensational and the sentimental they have present- 
ed us with sober, sure-footed and wisely constructive 
findings in a report that is most readable, whether in the 
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English or the Afrikaans version, (for both are originals; 
neither is a translation of the other), and on every consider- 
ation deserves a very wide circulation. Its length and the 
great variety of matters with which it deals make it quite 
impossible to reproduce it or to discuss it-in detail in a 
single article. The one you are now reading attempts no 
more than a few general comments on it and offers merely 
one reader’s impressions of its approach to its subject, 
together with the main proposals which it seeks to estab- 
lish and some of the criticisms which are being made about 
it. After that will come a little speculation about its 
chances in a selfish world and what can be done to improve 
them. 
ITS APPROACH 

The briefing of the Commission was threefold. Put 
into the shortest terms it was instructed to enquire into 
and report on the laws governing urban Natives, the pass 
laws, and migratory labour, a trio of subjects bristling with 
difficulties and beset by disputations. The Commission 
has faced them with courage and good sense. Putting 
aside all preconceptions and popular contentions they 
listened and questioned and verified and gathered the facts 
of each involved situation. Having done their best to get 
the full picture, they viewed it as a whole and in detail and 
let it speak to their intelligence and their humanity—both 
obviously in good supply,—after which they proceeded to 
formulate what they think should be done now. Any 
tendency to bend or squeeze the processes with which 
they found themselves confronted into the mould of any 
special pattern or policy was rigidly avoided, and, con- 
sequently, they have been able to present their judgements 
and recommendations with the fearless confidence of the 
scientist who has mastered his data and is assured of his 
conclusions. This, surely, is precisely what this confused 
racial situation of ours demands and what it has all too 
infrequently received. With rare detachment they have 
seen the situation steadily and seen it whole, and South 
Africa is deeply in their debt. 


The specific proposals made are governed by a stern. 


sense of what is practicable today. (Nobody can be fair 
to this report who forgets that.) If they are brought into 
effect some will establish practices which will endure and 
become a normal part of our national life; others will 
presently be found to have achieved their immediate pur- 
pose and will then give way to developments and improve- 
ments for which they, as being merely the things to be 
done next, have prepared the way. Fundamental with the 
Commission is the wisdom of adaptation and of the con- 
stant study and revision of methods in the light of a living 
and ever developing situation. ‘ Legislation with regard 
to the administration of Native affairs’’ says the report, 
“should be wide and elastic, leaving room for experi- 
menting and for trying out and gradually developing new 
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methods.” It makes no claim that it is providing a com- 
plete and final answer on this or that point, but it does show 
which way our road lies next. s 

URBAN NATIVES 

As regards the urban Native population, and the drift to 
the big centres of population, the Commission has no — 
hesitation in deciding that the situation is an inevitable one. 
It finds, however, contrary to the popular notion, that the 
townward movement of Africans is actually not so great in 
proportion to their numbers as that of the other races. As 
to what can be done about it, the verdict is clear. “ It can” 
be guided and regulated, but it is impossible to prevent it 
or to turn it in the opposite direction. We therefore have 
to accept the fact that there is a permanent urban Native 
population.” Typical of the Commission’s outlook all — 
through is a later sentence in this connection. “ We are 
not dealing with an inanimate stream, but with human 
beings, whose needs, feelings and aspirations must be | 
taken into account.’ As for the familiar “ back with 
them to the land ”’ cry, they are sure that this is an utterly 
impracticable and impossible solution. It no longer 
offers any hope at all. 

The many difficulties arising from the large scale move-. 
ment of Africans constitute not a local but a nation-wide 
problem, and some measure of regulation is necessary, 
primarily in the interests of the Africans themselves. To- 
day the drift is confused and often to no purpose, and 
leads to mischief of various kinds. 

The main administrative proposal in regard to the urban 
situation is the establishment of a special sub-department 
of the Government with the necessary staff, funds and 
powers to exercise supervision over African townships or 
villages outside municipal areas. This would operate 
through managers or boards, the latter to be elected by the 
people, where a village has become well established. Mu- 
nicipally controlled townships should continue“as at ‘pre- 
sent, and the new sub-department would not have direct 
authority over them, though it would have the power to 
step in should unsatisfactory conditions render such action 
necessary. It is anticipated that there will be some muni- 
cipalities that will of their own accord hand some townships 
over to the control of the central government. 

The Commission has no hesitation in urging that in all 
Native townships and villages, whether municipally con- 
trolled or not, more should be done to transfer responsi- 
bilities in regard to many aspects of administration to real 
village boards. This follows from the general agreement 
of both European and African opinion in practically all the 
places visited by the Commission that the system of | 
advisory boards has proved a failure. Among the matters | 
which are suggested as suitable for handing over to the | 
African Boards are the collecting of rents and other charges, | 
the expenditure of money for specified purposes, measures | 
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for the improvement of local conditions, the prevention of 
overcrowding, the maintenance of order, the provision of 
various amenities and of transport, health, educational and 
recreational activities, and the levying of money for these 
purposes, control of unauthorised occupation and the 
demolition of unauthorised or abandoned premises, the 
control of the brewing, the supply and the consumption of 
_kafir beer. In these functions the Board should have the 
_ guidance and support of a strong liaison between them and 
_ the town council or other authority. 
PASS LAWS. . 

In regard to the Pass Laws the ideas expressed by the 
Commission are :— 

a. A shifting of emphasis from local control to central 
regulation. 

b. A parallel shifting of emphasis from compulsory 
measures and restrictive laws to machinery for advice, 
‘guidance and voluntary regulation. 

_c. The taking of steps to ensure that everybody has 
some fit place to which he is entitled to go. 

d. While reducing restrictive measures to a minimum 
for law-abiding people, the maintenance of strong action 
against idlers and disorderly elements. 

e. A really efficient system of identification, both to 
protect the honest folk and to facilitate action against the 
: unprincipled. 

f. Where any of the suggested measures can be put 
into effect on a general basis, without racial discrimination, 
so-much the better. 

Out of these ideas arises the Commission’s proposal that 
a system of registration should be instituted under which 
identity cards would be issued and a central record kept 
of the persons holding them. There should be facilities 
for. any. Native man or woman who has reached the age of 
eighteen to take out such a card. This would carry a 
distinctive number and the particulars needed to identify 
the holder, together with finger-prints or a photograph of 
the holder, and a signature, if suitable for purposes of 
recognition. The ideal should be the gradual disappear- 
ance of other documents, or, at any rate, of the necessity of 
always having them at hand. 

_A standing committee of the Departments of Native 
Affairs and Justice, to be called into being for the periodic 
consideration of the position of passes, is suggested as a 
most essential part of the Commission’s proposal. 
MIGRATORY LABOUR. 

A most important section of the report deals with mi- 
gratory labour. The evidence considered was, inevit- 
ably, strongly contradictory, and the way in which the 
Commission has dealt with it will probably seem to dis- 
interested readers the most admirable and judicious part 
of the whole report. But considerations of space, as well 
as of the far-reaching imporance of the whole question, 
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make it necessary to defer any dieeticton of it toa later 
issue, 
THE REPORT’S RECEPTION. 

It can hardly be necessary to state that the favourable 
view of the Commission’s work which has been expressed 
here is by no means unanimous. There is vigorous 
belittling of it in many quarters. Those who accept the 
almost incredible, (for we are not in the middle ages but in 
the middle of the twentieth century), documents issued by 
the Nationalist politicians a few days after this report 
appeared, are, of course, ridiculing it or reviling it as cal- 
culated to write the death warrant of white civilisation in 
South Africa. Criticism is also forthcoming, on quite 
different grounds, from some more liberal quarters. ‘‘ The 
mountain has produced a mouse” says one prominent 
monthly, and goes on to express the disappointment 
caused to many who had hoped for a clear-cut solution. 
Furthermore it deplores the total destruction in course of 
time of Native traditions which, in its opinion, the recom- 
mendations will bring about—though it adds in a paren- 
thesis that the Natives seem to want this. African re- 
actions do not appear to have been very vocal as yet, but 
many who had cherished sanguine expectations of revolu- 
tionary recommendations calculated to remove most of 
their very real disabilities at a stroke, are disappointed or 
discouraged, being disposed to feel that the Commission 
has taken the line of least resistance on practically 
every issue. ‘This sense of disappointment may be natural 
enough at first with those whose hopes have been high, but 
further reflection should induce a recognition that the sum 
of the definite advances which are proposed is really very 
considerable indeed, that they are of deliberate intent 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary, as calculated for 
that very reason to achieve more immediate and solid 
results. For it would be foolish to be blinded by ardour 
or impatience to the hard fact—which is at least as in- 
escapable as the sheer impossibility of the apartheid idea 
recently expounded—that final measures for a settlement 
of this problem on liberal and humane lines cannot be 
brought into effect here and now. The Commission 
has deliberately set itself to propose the next steps in our 
progress, in the faith that as we take them the way will 
open up in front of us—perhaps with undreamt-of rapidity 
—towards a future in which righteousness will really 
prevail. 

THE PROSPECT. 

This faith is, surely, a very desirable thing. Will it get 
any chance at all? Can we hope that even the restrained 
proposals put forward in this report will be brought into 
effect ? It is difficult to be sure. With so much un- 
reality in our formal political divisions it is almost impos- 
sible to know just what amount of public support they will 
have. It is unlikely that the Government will imme- 
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diately commit itself to the point of standing foursquare 
behind the recommendations of its commission, at any rate 
until after the election, for the fight that is now on for the 
suffrages of the people is hottest in just that region of 
public policy with which they deal. There is shrewdness 
in the efforts of the Opposition to make this a “‘ Hofmeyr 
election,” for it is a widely held opinion that anything 
might happen to the Government party if its leaders tried 
at this juncture to identify it with too many liberal propo- 
sals in Native Administration. The report goes out into 
a selfish and ill-informed world. 

But it must at all costs be given a fair field. ‘There is a 
great amount of sincere anxiety on both sides of our politi- 
cal fence about a humane and Christian: Native policy. 
There is also, of course, a deplorable amount of prejudice, 


Christian Council Notes: 


PENAL REFORM 
T the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Chris- 
tian Council in January it was resolved that, as soon 
as the report of the Penal Reform Commission appeared, 
this document should be closely studied by the Council’s 
Action Committee with a view to: 

(a) ascertaining whether any action was called for on the 
part of the Churches in co-ordinating their work in 
the prisons to supply any recommended reliable 
system of prison chaplaincy to replace the present 
haphazard methods ; and 

(5) ascertaining whether, in the light of the Report, the 
postponed Work Colonies Bill would still afford real 
hope of providing satisfactory refuge for the different 
misfits of society, and, if so, approaching the Minis- 
ter of Justice to emphasise the need for the Bill.to go 
through. 

(On the advice of its parliamentary committee the Exe- 
cutive did not support the move to postpone the Bill 
until the tabling of the Report, since it was deemed 
that, while not perfect, the Bill had been carefully 
drafted over a long period and would have given some 
measure of much-needed relief almost at once.) 

The imminence of the General Election precludes any 
immediate attention to the Bill by Parliament, and it is 
suggested now that the Council should await the results of 
the full-scale debate on the Penal Reform Commission’s 
Report, to be staged at a confereace in Johannesburg in 
June. The Council will then be in a position to act in 
concert with any other bodies in pressing upon the in- 
coming Government the need for certain definite reforms 
in the penal system of this country. 

THE VAST REFUGEE PROBLEM 

From time to time the Christian Council, in common 

with such Councils in other countries, receives urgent 
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based, almost involuntarily, on fear and ignorance. Now 
it is just these two major mischiefs that this report may do 
much to dissolve, if it is given a’chance. It has the facts, 
it has faced all the conflicting arguments, and it clears up a_ 
number of dangerous misconceptions and uncertainties, 
Indeed we ignore it at our peril. It is to be hoped that all — 
who find themselves in sympathy with its scientific and 
humane spirit will get their own copies, (and ohe or two _ 
for their friends), master them and then go into action to 
do a bit of education about it. It should be circulated, 
studied, discussed, quoted, abused (for that is often the 
best advertising),—-anything except be ignored, neglected 
and forgotten. Party divisions must not be allowed to 
keep us apart on this matter. “Thinking South Africans of 
all persuasions should get together about it. 


appeals from the Reconstruchian and Inter-Church Aid _ 
Department of the World Council of Churches which has | 
as its task the rebuilding of Church life in Europe. This 
often begins in the different countries by the meeting of | 
sheer physical need. Such an appeal was passed on to 
readers of this paper recently in connection with the : 
destitute and hungry children of Germany, and we are > 
happy to record an encouraging response in the sending of ° 
clothes and foodstuffs. . 


The Council has now received news of a special meeting ; 
of the Refugee Commission of the World Council, falling | 
under the Reconstruction Department, in which it address- 
ed itself anew to the crying need by which it is faced. 


The Commission noted “ serious new complications and | 
deteriorations”’ in the world-wide picture for refugees, , 
and called for two —— of action by governments and | 
churches. 


The appeals for action, concerned particularly with the : 
human and spiritual aspects of the problem of new refugees, , 
are contained in a statement adopted unanimously by the : 
Commission at its meeting in Paris. The statement urges : 
governments represented in the International Refugee : 
Organisation, an agency of the United Nations, to seek : 
“liberalisation of the terms of reference of IRO, or of their : 
interpretation”’ and ‘“‘ more ample financial support to) 
enable IRO to provide adequate assistance to even the: 
limited number of refugees under its care.” 


The governments are also urged to bear in mind, in their} 
essential - planning, “the evident prolongation of the; 
refugee problem beyond the short term first envisaged.” 
‘“‘ Otherwise,” the Commission warns, ‘‘ [RO must con-: 
tinue to taper off its responsibilities when the need is for a/ 
more adequate assumption of the humane burden for which| 


it is created. Attention is drawn again to the basic fact! 
sei 
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that resettlement must be found for the maximum numbers 
as the only true solution to their problem.” 

Threefold obligations are laid upon the churches by the 
Commission : to make known to their governments their 

“concern with the restrictions and limitations placed upon 
IRO : to increase their financial support for all the work of 
the churches and church agencies among the refugees : 
“and, above all, to expand their local efforts in matters of 
resettlement to assure the best possible opportunities for 
livelihood and normal social contacts and a true Christian 
welcome for all who come within their borders.”’ 

The Commission views with special concern the ‘“ de- 
plorable situation in Greece, so severely complicated by 
guerilla terrorism, which has made half a million people 
homeless and laid upon the priests and parishes heavy 
burdens for both physical help and spiritual consolation.” 


The attention of the Reconstruction Department of the. 


World Council of Churches is called to “the need for 
special and immediate financial assistance to the Holy 
Synod of the Greek Church and also, in proportion, tothe 
Evangelical pastors and churches who are similarly in- 
volved.” 

Besides referring to Greece, the Commission’s state- 
ment draws attention to the following situations in other 
countries, citing them as examples of the fact that the size 
of the refugee problem is increasing although aid is 
decreasing : 

1. ‘“ The infiltration into France of some 3,000 a month 
of refugees, working their sorry way westward hoping for 
a haven and a fresh chance of life ; 

2. ‘‘ The continuing surreptitious influx into Italy of 
Yugoslav Volksdeutsche and Hungarians, from across the 
Yugoslav and Austrian borders ; 

3. “The forthcoming release from concentration 
camps in Germany into a social vacuum already crowded 

with misery, of 3,000 Roumanian, Hungarian and Yugo- 
+ slav Volksdeutsche ; 

4. “The great and clandestine movement of various 
» groups into Austria, increasing the refugee population of 
) that country by 62,000 over the figures for a year ago, in 
i spite of considerable emigration ; 
5. “ The India-Pakistan situation, with many, millions 
« of Hindus and Moslems in mutual mass transfer on the 
> lowest refugee level, plus a number of Christians, forced 
4 out of Pakistan ; 
6. “The millions of homeless wanderers in China. 
{ 7. “‘The possibility of new refugees from Palestine, 
‘ and even other areas.” 
| Deep concern is expressed by the Commission over the 
{ fact that ‘‘ much of the resettlement (of refugees) thus far 
t has been in terms of worker selection which has ignored 
i family ties and commitments.” The Commission autho- 
, rised a strong protest to [RO against any resettlement plans 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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which fail to recognise family obligations as basic to the 
problem.” 

The Commission, after considering the problem of 
tenure of social security, declares that ‘‘ government 
ought to assure all re-settlers that even upon termination of 
initial employment, they will not be cast out as re-refugees, 
but given social security coverage as to employment, 
health, etc., on the same basis as that provided for nationals.” 

Appreciation is expressed to the Permanent Migration 
Commission of the International Labour Office for its 
efforts in “trying to secure equal treatment of migrant 
refugees and displaced persons with other migrants.” 

The World Council of Churches’ Refugee Commission 
seeks to minister to the needs of refugees, particularly 
those of the Protestant and Orthodox faiths. With its 
limited funds, its work is confined largely to that in the 
spiritual realm, but it also supplies material relief wherever 
possible. Its services are rendered not only to the up- 
rooted people cared for by IRO, but also to the millions of 
non-eligibles. One of the Commission’s major efforts is 
to encourage churches in countries where refugees are 
re-settled to work out programmes of reception and 
spiritual care. ; 

The Commission co-ordinates the refugee work of the 
World Council of Churches; Church World Service, 
representing more than twenty church bodies in the United 
States ; the Lutheran World Federation ; and also works in 
close collaboration with the Refugee Service of the World’s 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. The Executive Secretary of 
the Commission is Mr. Elfan Rees, a former UNRRA 
worker. ; 
SECRETARY’S TOUR 

At the request of the Christian Council of Southern 
Rhodesia, and with the authorisation of the Executive 
Committee of the South African Council, Mr. Pitts will 
pay a fraternal visit to the Southern Rhodesian Christian 
Council during April. He will visit the main centres of 
the country, addressing gatherings of ministers and public 
meetings in connection with the work of the Christian 
Council and the Whitby, Ontario, conference of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council held last year. 

The Council’s office will continue to function during his 
absence, and he expects to be back in Cape Town by the 
end of the month. : 

hea 


At the moment when any section of private enter- 
prise decides to entrench itself behind any edifice 
other than that which it can build for itself by hard 
work and competitive service to the community, at 
that moment that section of private enterprise signs 
its own death warrant. 

R. H. Morley, 
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Personalism 


(An extract from a series of letters by Prof. Emil Brunner, Geneva) 


INCE we learnt through the tragic experience of the 
totalitarian revolutions and the Second World War 
that the concept of personality and the rights of man is 
not to be taken for granted, the question of the origin and 
source of this concept has become the basic problem of our 
existence. The materialist, nihilist, or positivist philoso- 
phies of life have no room for it. Respect for human per- 
sonality and its basic rights does not grow upon the sandy 
soil of theories which admit nothing but natural facts. 
Western personalism is the fruit of the Biblical Revelation. 
Many believe that a certain idealism or some form of reli- 
gion is sufficient for their moral support. This is, however, 
not so. Idealism is too abstract and impersonal to be able 
to form real personalities, and most of the known religions 
take but little intercst in the idea of personality ; they do 
not offer adequate foundation for it. Our European idea 
of personality is grounded solely in the Christian faith. 
What does the idea of being created in the image of God 
really mean in the context of the Biblical Revelation ? 

God says, first of all, that man is a creature, not a divine 
or semi-divine being. God alone is Divine in Essence. 
All else is creation—God alone has a self-subsistent, in- 
dependent existence, all else—man too—depends on Him. 
The Christian teaching does not maintain, as idealism and 
certain forms of mysticism do, that man is fundamentally 
divine in his essence ; God is not a part of our self. He is 
our Lord and Creator. It is not true that our spirit, un- 
like our sense and the physical nature, is divine, so that 
evil comes only from the animal nature. This is the 
uncanny thing about evil, that it comes not from the mind, 
that it is not merely a primitive condition but :ebellion 
against God. ‘The spiritual nature of man is not divine, 
though the spirit of man is destined to receive the Word of 
God. This brings us to the next point. 

Man is different from all other creatures since he alone 
has been created to receive the Word of God and to res- 
pond to it. Therefore, responsibility is the reality of 
man as a person. Personality means being responsible. 
Man, created by God to receive His Word and to res- 
pond to it, cannot do other than give an answer to the 
call of God in all his thought, word, and action. Even 
the atheist responds to God in denying Him. ‘This, too, 
he does as a responsible person. He does that which he 
should not do, which belies his own reality ; he denies his 
own responsibility by denying God. ‘That the denial of 
God is a lie is shown through the fact that man, in saying 
“there is no God” makes a god of himself, and then, 
without being aware of it, he finds that his god is _ the 
world. Man denies God for one single reason : because 


he will not have a Lord over himself, because he wants to : 


be unconditionally, boundlessly free. 


In latter times, this idea was particularly clearly ae 
ed by two thinkers : Karl Marx and and Friedrich Nietz- 


sche. 
he owes his life to himself.” 
God is the forfeiting of freedom and, therefore, man must 
become atheist, in order to be free. Similarly Nietzsche. 
His Zarathustra says : “‘ Were there any gods, who could 
endure it not to be God? Therefore there are no gods.” 


Man refuses God in order to remain absolutely, uncondi- | 


tionally free. But this he cannot achieve. While deny- 
ing God and thus shifting responsibility, he becomes his 


own master, but in a way that, unconsciously, he lets the — 
A man with- | 
out responsibility is a plaything of his passions, he is no — 


world become his master and be its slave. 


Marx offers the premise : ‘‘ Man is-free only when 
Conclusion ; faith in one — 


longer free, as he thinks he is, but a bondslave of his — 


nature. 
A disciple of Nietzsche becomes a worshipper of the 
highest political power. Both Marxists and Nietzscheists 
are the creators of the totalitarian State because they have 
abolished God. They have also thereby abolished human 
personality, and made man a mere instrument of the body 
politic. 

God created man after His image, which means: God 
created man so that he must respond to Him whether he 
wants to or not, i.e. that he can respond with a falsehood, 
if he so wishes, by lying instead of abiding in truth. But 
what would be the true response to the call of God, and 
therefore the true responsibility ? The Creator’s call to 
man is a call of one who loves, who invites man to partake 
of His love. Therefore man is intended to respond to the 


call of God accordingly, i.e. by loving God who has loved | 


him first, by receiving God’s love and participating in it. 


This would then be a real personality : a man who loves | 


God and lives in the love of God. 


Those who have no personal God cannot themselves | 


become really personal : they do not know what personality 
is. 
the Christian Revelation is the idea of personality really 


understood, and, therefore, man has been subordinated in |/ 


some way to collective powers or divided into some systems 
of caste, which deny human brotherhood. 
many people to-day who have the Christian idea of per- 
sonality and yet do not believe in the revealed God, they 


live without knowing it as parasites of the Christian faith, || 


They still stand in the Christian tradition and live upon its 
fruit, but they themselves do nothing in order to preserve 
this tradition. 


To the Marxist, the communistic State is God. — 


This has been proved by history. Nowhere outside :| 


ee 


If there are »| 


a 
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New Books 


Pioneer of Communism. The Christian Signifi- 
cance of Karl Marx, by Alexander Allen, (S.C.M. 6/- net.) 

HE literature of Communism is immense. There are 
books which are propagandist, books which explain 
and expound the doctrines of what is today a religion for 
millions in all lands, books which are critical. . 

The book under review is written by a man who 
approaches the subject with understanding and sympathy, 
who, at the same time, is ardently Christian. His business 
is to describe the rise and the character of the most vital 
ideology in the world today, to bring it to the test of 
Christian teaching, to show where it has close affinities 
with the teaching of the Lord Jesus, and to consider what 
Christians can learn from Communism, and at the same 
time to show where the two part company. 

The book is eminently readable, highly informative, 
and a valuable “ guide to the perplexed.” 

The subject is one from which none of us can escape. 
For many amongst us Communism is a living gospel. For 
many others it is Enemy No. 1. 

In the political sphere we are warned against it by the 
Prime Minister at one end of a long curve, and by the 
leader of the Opposition at the other. In the religious 
sphere we are warned against it by the Pope at one end of 
another long curve, and by the Moderator of a Dutch 
Reformed Synod at the other. 

It is of importance to keep clearly in our minds the dis- 
tinction between Communism as a social doctrine and 
Marxism as a doctrine of class conflict. 

Communism in itself, far from being antagonistic to 
Religion as Marxism is, was once adopted as the rule of 
life within the Christian Church. No one regarded any- 
thing as his own. The brothers and sisters had all things 
common, held for the use of all. Each contributed accord- 
ing to his need. The great monastic orders are all com- 
munistic. Thus, there is nothing to hinder a Christian 
from holding that this way of living blends with the teach- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The book before us gives,a careful exposition of the type 
of Communism built up by Karl Marx, proclaimed by 
him as a gospel, preached with prophetic conviction and 
assurance. This type is what is known as Communism 
today, what has been accepted by vigorous and aggressive 
political parties ceaselessly active in all lands. 

In order to understand their activities, it is necessary to 
keep in mind two things :—(1) that Marxism is really a 
Religion, without God above or the soul within, rooted in 
the faith that it is the inevitable outcome of the cosmic 
process. Toward this the whole creation has been moving ; 
(2) that this process manifests itself in class conflict. ‘This 
conflict is staged age after age between the Haves and the 


Have-nots; the masters and the slaves; the landowners and 
the serfs ; the aristocrats and the plebeians ; the oppressors 
and the down-trodden. The latest great divide is between 
the capitalists and the wage-earners ; the Bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. This brings the conflict to an issue. 


The Communist Manifesto, issued in 1848, was a trum- 
pet call to the proletariat to prepare themselves for the 
fight. ‘‘ Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communist 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to win. Working men 
of all countries, unite.”’ 


Marx and his associates worked for many years seeing 
little result in comparison with their dreams. Now, at the 
end of a century, Marxism is the most powerful and the 
most aggressive single political force in many lands. As 
we all know, Russia with its one hundred and seventy 
million of a population is held captive under its domina- 
tion. 


_ Why are we so solemnly warned against it? There are 
many reasons, amongst them these two :— 


1.. With all its humanitarian teaching, with all its surge 
of Compassion for the under-privileged and the down 
trodden, in practice it proves to be another totalitarian 
regime. Actually it brings into being another gigantic 
class conflict, Rulers and ruled. This regime places 
unlimited power in the hands of a few ; and therefore 
it comes under the law laid down by Lord Acton, 
“Power always corrupts; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.”’ 


) 


It is the avowed enemy of Religion, which it regards 
as either personification of natural forces or wishful 
thinking. The twin pillars of the Marxian faith are 
economic determinism and _ historical materialism. 
By this is meant (a) that we are all the playthings of 
the cosmic process, and (6) that ultimate reality is the 
stuff of which the world is made. 


Consequently there is no steadfast moral order. The 
one test of value is what is of advantage to the Party, what 
hastens the revolution. Individual life has no ultimate 
value or meaning. ‘This opens the door to the ruthless- 
ness and inhumanity of Communist methods. 


There is another side. The workers in this cause have 
no scruple in sacrificing the lives of those who stand in 
their way ; they are quite prepared to sacrifice their own. 
They have had heroes and heroines as leaders in the fight. 
They take seriously what Christians constantly forget, that 
we too are soldiers and that there is no discharge in this war, 

FBG, 
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Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D. and Lady 
Agnes Anderson by their Son, A. P. Moore-Anderson, 
M.A., M.D. (Cantab.) of Cape Town. Foreword by the 
Right Hon. Lord Caldecote, P.C., C.B.E., M.A. 

(Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd:, London 7/6.) 

The writing of biography calls for special qualifications, 
particularly if the subject of the biography is closely related 
to the writer. The temptation to overrate rather than 
underrate the character is ever present. Dr. Moore- 
Anderson has resisted this temptation and kept remark- 
ably faithfully to the via media, thus giving us more than a 
filial tribute to an honoured father. Sir Robert Anderson’s 
life was divided between evangelism and the prevention of 
crime. Business, Law, Irish political conspiracies, the 
Home Office and the Secretaryship of several Commissions 
led to Secret Service work and finally to his appointment 
as Assistant Commissioner of Metropolitan Police and 
Chief of the C.I.D. Most of the book is given to Sir 
Robert’s religious work, which for him was never 
divorced from his daily life. We are shown his interest 
in Bible study and evangelism, to which pursuits he gave 
much time and labour, on occasions almost to physical 
exhaustion. There are delightful glimpses too of that 
Wit so intrinsically a feature of an Irishman, but one has a 
feeling sometimes that one does not get so close to the man 
as one would like. Perhaps this is a sign of how objective 
the author has succeeded in making his account. A 
marvel of condensation is the chapter devoted to Lady 
Agnes Anderson, whose influence in the family circle was 
so formative and who yet found time to work for many 
good causes. She is best known as President of the 
Women’s Protestant Union. 

To British readers the references to political incidents of 
the time will be full of interest and instruction. To 
thinking South Africans, Sir Robert’s wise approach to the 
problem of crime and the treatment of criminals will be of 
great value. He was far ahead of his times and of the 
present time in the Union. Here again the reader wishes 
that more had been written, not only to stand as a record 
of achievement but to serve as a guide to Penal Reform in 


general. This is a readable book with many interest- 
ing illustrations but, alas, no index ! 
R.L.K 
* * * * 


Race Relations Survey 1947-1948. (S.A. Institute of 

Race Relations, 1/-). 

This eighteenth annual report of the work of the Insti- 
tute, a considerable pamphlet of seventy two pages, is 
surely one of the most significant of all our annual publica- 
tions. The Prime Minister himself has said of the activi- 
ties which are here recorded that “‘ it is work of the highest 
value to the country,” while his deputy, Mr. Hofmeyr, 
seconds his opinion by asserting that the Institute ‘‘ fulfils 
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an indispensable function in our national. life.’ This — 


record of the year’s doings justifies these judgments, if 


i 


.. Soe & », + Ga 
only because it reveals the vitality of the Institute and its 


success in keeping abreast of rapidly moving events. - In 


planned research on a like number of vital subjects; i 

has done vigorous educational work in regard to current 
legislation and administrative measures, as well as important 
matters coming under the general head of Justice ; it has 
been active in the fields of health and nutrition, housing and 
adult education, conducting in this last connection some 
very valuable experiments in literacy courses and in the 
preparation, in view of the wide expansion of this work 
which is imminent throughout Africa, of educational 
material hammered out on the anvil of practical experience 


in several centres. With whatever aspect of the racial 


situation you may be concerned the Institute is at your — 


service with accurate knowledge intelligently assembled, 
much of it already in print in its attractive publications. 


To the same end it maintains a remarkable library and _ 


conducts an information bureau of which an increasing 
number of people are glad to avail themselves. Further- 
more, it stands helpfully behind a number of valuable 


the period under review it has presented weighty and care- _ 
fully prepared evidence to no fewer than ten important 


Government commissions ; it has conducted eee 


- 


schemes of social service, has held important conferences — 


and, in the fashion of the times, organised a brains trust, 
has provided expert speakers for many organisations, and 
has on hand in the last stage of preparation for publication 
an authoritative and up-to-date handbook on race relations. 
All of this wide-flung and comprehensive programme has 
been carried out at the surprisingly modest cost of £13,715, 
This can only be described as wonderful value for the 
money, but we notice that the year’s revenue fell short of this 
by £2,688. As a result more than two thirds of a small 
endowment fund has been swallowed up, and this has 
necessitated a drastic curtailment of statf and the postpone- 
ment of several important and urgent projects. It is possible 
that the sale of the Institute’s publications may in time ease 
the situation, but of far more value would be the accession 
of a large number of new members. To find that the 
1947 membership figure was only 2,549 comes as some- 


thing of a shock after surveying the impressive picture of _ 


achievement which the report presents. 


people of goodwill who as yet know little of the Institute’s 
valuable work and will help them to’realise that they ought 
not to delay over coming to its support. 


It is to be hoped | 
that this record will find its way into the hands of many — 


